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| ; 
ORIGIN AL POETRY. a H LW ell, thou hast come to me! {jhuman could ever gallop there at all,” uecteee. ‘Sie 
—_—— ——— — —— = -——- || Though in this wild and hyperborean sphere ; best hunter for twenty miles round acknowledged, that he 
I would not turn me trom thy minstrelsy Resse oneness teeah 8 k = 
. ‘ s . " / : ; tee 
EXTRACT FROM ADOLPH. Were sweeter songsters near : ‘ i ; : reak lu “en at once as follow bird or goa 
» (iaeiaibiaitiee nanintl | there; and the priest, taking out his brew . 
NUN : ) j ’ g ou bs reviary, beg ‘ 
ciple saad at For thy loved music falls “Ext I r : began th 
||“ Exhortation against dealing with the devil The horse 


Like angel harpings on my raptured ears 


Wuewn morning looked along the golden east, {| 
Ado! — would walk the solitary strand, i And from the tomb of memory recalls — had by this time got over the rocks, and, plunging into 
d the gorgeous sky as it increased, ! My bright and sinless years. the valley, disappeared, Whatever differences of opinion 
And asc abet te —— a = — t Joyous and fresh they rise | there might have been as to their appearance, there could be 
as } ee Coe Se | With long, long buried names to boyhood dea: || none as to their vanishing. ‘The alealde, a man of great gra 
And hill, and vale, as by some ; pan 
nd hill, and vale, as by some wizzard’s wand And the far vanished light of radiant eve: vity, and few words as bec I hd 
Filled with a million re-awakening flowers, { That Me ane Seinen ee : . se ords us became him, withdrawing the priest ; 
And then exclaim, ‘a glorious world is ours!” : a A ‘ step or two from the crowd, and holding council with him, re 
! A vith them snuling throng } turned, and declared. tu . : 
sia And wi hem ng g ned, and declared, that what they had seen was an un 
Why do I hear the young and noble heart | The dancing feelings of that stirring hour, doubted apparition, and that the might expect to hear great 
— + home pr pe my aga sighs ? And many a faded hope, heart-hoarded long see seshably of 0 tattle § A - on « ” grea 
y do i see, mid gilded halls, depart Crushed in its opening flower. cen oe Speen On Conn ae pricet won! 
Health from the cheek, and gladness from the eyes ' } ony . : round, giving his benediction to the merchandise, and th 
Wh pete if , i. , | lherefore sing treely on, ’ , 
v do I see some self-tormentor siart, i! Tt ly : é 1, : crowd repeated their ave marias with much fervency, Some 
And fret. and foam, by which he daily dies? \ Thou living lyre, by nature tuned and taught; ct 
f » , i § I Sing for the memorv of the years by-gonc had seen the spectres disappear ina flash of lightning, other 
And these where pleasure falls in golden showers ? | With youth’s wild —_ =~ could swear that the hollow in tt k, wh ! } 
“Ty ‘e s y ec ‘ ° ‘ J “ u * hho ” - ’ ren 
Tis strange—'tis strange—a glorious world is ours ith youth's wild joyance fraugh 8 o 10l - Me TOC i wre they plunged 
: F , ais ee | had grown visibly larger; and one, a pale vouth, with 
‘From the day’s birth-hour to the evening's close, wa nee a i zi the wi ; ke chock and a sunkes z , ' *, 7 “ . ' , ve 
- ede j : 8 , spering pu . G ve i , > pist 
i can find music in the rushing ocean, TH ge + ‘side the f, : J ‘ = " ng pun iken eve, Who had written the last christ 
Fruit on the tree, and fragrance in the rose, and Ans “wen aa Me - ‘ urtained spring j;mas carol, and was in fact the village poet, sile ‘ntly follower 
. . ' le ‘a 
Pictures in the eve-clouds’ panoramic motion ee ee ee with a burning glance and an outstretched hand, the motiot 
Peace in the sheltered bower's green repose Mt) Then come, sweet warbler, come, ofa small gray cloud that rese from behind the hill, and grew 
And mountain-altars for the heart's devotion : ti And never from my bosom wander more ; into gold and purple as it met the sun. He afterwards wrote 
Morals in streams that flow, and leaves that fall ; Here shalt thou find a rest and welcome home 
) some lines upon it, saying that he had seen the spirits going 


| Tul life’s sad song is o'er. 


Beauty in each—Omuipotence tn all. ; 
up ina chariot of fire, and they were often sung afterward 











‘ Qui fit Macenas,’ et cetera. *Tisa question Thus when my days are past, throush th ates. Wut 1 } 7 
seit oon - : oud “co tut : kk l road yu! 
Still standing like a cause without effect. ' And the high spirit breaks its bonds of clay the | a tee oN Summ as the read tet ou 
the world’s unphilosophic indigestion | May Ja home and refuge find at last horsemen at once, galloping down with whip and spur to 
Treats it with most impassive disrespect. In the bright heavens away Protevs.| the river's side. Then came such a scene of confusion as i 
Mankind! I'm grieved the world has nought to rest you on: | would take Lope to describe ; peasants rolling over peasants 
But, a tor me, ha hile these fair fields are decked ' the alealde un full Might ; the pliest on his knees, calling or 

19 a age ¢ > ore Hh . te ’ - , “ 
With feasts of fruitage and with beds of flowe r THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. every saint together; and more boar-hams, sheep-cheeses 
I stild must say, a glorious world is ours! ons 
. ! The knight had returned from Palestinx { partridges, and eggs, drivey into the stream by the genera 
Thus would the orphan Adolph muse and think | Where his glorious work was done ; rush, than I et ver fi id Val . 
‘ . rust, i Sup) ume ove ‘ ‘ ow a \' 
When mingling with the worlds’ complaining throng i For the crescent had bowed to salvation’s sig befor she , 2 
Phus would he weave his thoughit’s unpolished link | A christian king held sway benign aor 
(For spite of our advice he’d sing in song ;) And the hie land was won lhe cavaliers were at length recognised to be flesh an 
Chus watch the rough wave from the ocean’s brit a : blood. The le o ‘ , F d . 
And let b : hymes as rough! : i i ao eer He spurred him fast o'er his native lan sw Phe alealde gathered his gown round him, aud 
cx r pie f ee ree Where Thames’ sweet waters glut treated in anger beyond the rabble. The priest put up | 
Sages! if such were profitless employ, & ' . . 
. : | He came at the head of his walla: td reviary in some confusion, and the rabble roared with laug! 
Adolph, you know, was but an orphan boy Wi i tl ! ! : 
Piatt = caren . = hose hearts and ewards we wut Lis commat ter, and clamoured for the news of the heretics and the la 

4 : > Ww iy ow s i! . . ee r? 
ce ae WOR ey 1 Magic tn its sounc Po see his promised bride, tattle Phe poet, after gazing on the noble figure and hand 
When the young laughing heart made holiday He lighted at his ladv’s how - =tis. 

¢ : » ie “i 3g sh ) som , “uit R > ul . 
Ran through the sunny noon its restless round ~ * tae ' ae ¥ = ne countenance of the Don, ported out the up-turned boat 

’ , i sp won , 

Chen sank to slumber soft o’ercome with play Re spect vee onset ~via ind offered fam a bed in the village ull the flood should gv 
. But another possessed her father's jaws ' 28 

And even in sleep a world of pleasure found ; ‘ down It is impossible, my friend vid the cavalier; “1 

nee ional eats Silt alleminaien Ger oauee Another ruled o'er her tather's tower 

nd wandered with his playmates far awa) ead thin Mine ened rye at wust pass the river tomght, for to-night I must be in Valen 
» \ And fit ue-ceyed thatd Wa nh 
Plundered again the linnet from its nest, . ia. Is there no other boat? N\ was the wer t! 

oi 4 ‘ s ‘ 0 ott hd T i ! ane . ut 
And warmed it with as innocent a breast They led him where his loved one lay ; RO Cae Gen ' 
was the only one known within memory; the villagers wer 


And on her mossy stone 








me he oe the = gta pr . — - knelt ere nt pray, att acta d to it; it Was probable th at they never woul! have 
he mesic beet ansund the basin blow. - A " — overt ade ite turned ‘ motives Is there no ford? None for forty miles 
Rejoiced when well the long aimed marb le tol il three long months had flown Phen stand out of my wav; farewell.” Don Franci« 
Mustered his troop that at each moment grew And then he took his cross divine truck in the spur, and, with a motion of his hand to his ser 
More uncontrollable and uncontrolled And the pilgrim s gown and hoo vant to follow, darted forwards arid an eutery of terror fr 
Ohh appy—h nA py—hap py—hap; wv time, \nd at the foot of the blessed shrine the crowd. The flood was hich, and had swelled higher with 
ah ue” without care or crin \LPRA In the holy land of Palestux 
ied Aikest the tuave end coed Pc. tm the last few minute It new came down, rowrnnmg an 
ms lashing sheets of foam upom the shore The hor Loop 
TO THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. POPULAR TALES his head to the water's edge, started back, plunged, and 
Welcome ! first bird of spring oe ateaaieaceaaad » Wheeled round, Tor » looked the picture of reluctance: 
lo these wild woods and sunny skies again Stay where you are, sir,’ said Don Franetseo ; take care « 
Joy's in the wave of thy returning wing A SPANISH TALL. the horses, and tollow me when this pestilent river goes dowr 
And in thy long lost strain NS THREE ¢HAPTERS—tmaPres £ FIRST This is my tarth-might. If Tdo not appear at home, it wil 
When auturin’s wasted form Tue sun was going down upon the ridge of the mountain be taken for granted that a hundred foolish things have | 
— cee to ge. n the — ly hes oe above Majente on a tine evening in July, when my henoured | em Itome. Leave the beach clear! Phe next instant he 
t many rag dg — master Don Francisco de Almorin, and his valet Tomaso, came |S)! Sone his horse, threw the bridle on the val rm 
We saw thee sadly gaze, in sight of the ferry across the Juce Phere had beer ne | Was rolling away in the water 
Like one long prisoned in his wiry cage reports of robbers among the hill nd they stopped to see ‘Phe Lon was a bold swimmer, and had ones wer th 
Then warbling out soft melancholy lay what a crowd was made of, that had gathered on the river's) evil sparit of chanyaigne and a wager, swam with an Engh 
Mount on thy pilgrimage. tite side, They might have saved th the delas. for the) man trom Port St. Mary's to the Fishmarket-gate at Cadi 
Sweet bird. where didst thou roam crowd Was nothing worse than the peaseutry of the ner after supper. The Englishm.: was drowned, and the Spa 
Chrough the long transit of thy hap less stay ’ i} bourhood looking on the fi try-boat, whic h was upset, and ly-; miard won lus wager, and a fever, whic! nt Lim to moun 
Hacdst thou a loved one, callow brood, and home ing on a little island in the midst of the stream. The next) tain air and the Biecay pleysit f six month Havin 
1 southern climes away ? lay was to be the tauirof Valencia, and heaps of partridges,| dared the ocean, he," suppose, thooght he might defy a river 
FF aratendgnertin asso ae hams, eggs, and cheese, lay on the bank, waiting tll the flocd) a it his first plunge, he rose far in the stream: that the 
—_ opic glade } should pass away. The outcries of the peasants came up to) peasants raised a general shout of adwiration, Yet the tives 


the travellers’ ears like the clamour ef robbers, and the pea-. was strong, and to reach the opposite side was the matter v 


a a sante themselves were still more puzzled by the tavellers,; dispute between it and the Don. But the nver was on i 

t ouk lol st lk ee, 

Bird of the humble plume and roundelay who had in their hurry mistaken the road, and were riding) own ground, and, of course, svon had the advantage. Th 
For theirs are minstrels of a prouder kev, | within an inch of the precipice Nothing human ever gal-| waves seemed to tumble over each other, asif to reach the ver 


\nd drapery more gay 


Didst thou all joyous in the spicy bower rs 
Chant to the dark- -eved maids ? 








loped so fast.’ was one observation of the wi nothing |) spot where the swimmer was whirling round and rount like 
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acork. ‘The admiration of the peasants grew silent; a huge | 
billow, high as the alealde’s house, and white as all the pigeons I 
that ever covered it, came down thundering and flashing, till | 
every soul lefi his wares, and ran up the beach. The mill- |) 
dam bad burst, and on looking back there was nothing to be }) 
seen but sheet on sheet of foam, rolling baskets here and / 
there, a borrico snorting and struggling down the torrent, and | 


fragments of iill-spokes, tables, and three-legged stools, 


\* The grave is but a calmer bed,” and so on. 


upon her knee. Then her low, broken song was begun again, 
and he heard these words, in a very sweet voice : 
* The grave is but a calmer bed 
Where mortals sleep a longe: sleep; 
A shelter for the houseless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep."* 
The voice would then sink into a murmur, and after a sigh 
or two, and a tear hastily swept from the eye, begin again, 
There was not 


hie ’ or’ fe { abs med as r un for their | 
which the miller's family had abandoned as ransom for much in this, but the voice was touching, and even the raising 


lives | 


of her hand to her head was so full of a pretty tenderness, 


. ! 
After much gazing, a cap was seen whirled on the shore, | that the Don began to imagine himself in love. 


which Tomaso recognised as his master’s, and which, with | 
many tears, he put up, declaring that he should preserve it jor | 
the old countess, who would think no reward too high for a | 
relic of her departed son Night fell rapidly, and the crowd 
retired, telling stories the whole way of the floods that  pre- 
aged the plague, and the arrival of the Moors. 

Don Francisco had reached the shore. ‘The bursting of the 
mill-dain had probably saved his life, for in his last struggle 
with the eddy it broke the current in which he would infalli 
bly have gone whirling to the ocean, dead or alive, and dashed 
him on the bank, some miles down the ford 

For the first few minutes he was totally insensible to his 
escape. He had telt the rush of the waters over him; his 
ears had been filled with a roar, and his eyes covered with « 
darkness, till all passed away. His first sensation on the bank 
was that of being able to struggle, and he flung his arms 
round him on the billows of a bed of the thickest thistles that 
ever grew under a Spanish sun. With eyes still closed against 
the waters, and ears filled with their horrible hissing, he was 
it last convinced that he had changed his element, and, with 
hands and limbs stung by a million of thorns, he sprang on 
his feet. The night had fallen, and the sky sparkled through 
the branches of the wildertc But neither cottage lights. , 
stray peasants, nor wood-tracks, would come for his calling. 
The thought of the éer¢ud/a tn his family mansion came into 
his mind. He thought of the boleras and the quadrilles, the 
music and the supper; and himself, the honour and hope of 

ll, shivering in wet clothes in the epen air, thinking of rob- 
bers and wolves, with a wilderness on one side, and on the 
other nothing but a confounded river, that had nearly sent 
hirn down for food to the Mediterranean lobsters. A mew dash 
4 foam trom a passing wave drove bim back inte the wood 
and by the help of a star, that twinkled like a diamend, to 
rt ide him over and about the trunks of endless oaks pop 
lors, and elms, some fallen, some bending to their fall, and 
others clustered like pillars of a cathedral, he telt his way on 
ward Atter an bour or two of tumbling, struggling, and 
exeerations at the folly of having ever learned to swim, the 
livht, not toe good at be darkened suddenly, and he found 
himself under a wall. He now ealled out loudly, but no one 
mawered 
which he now appeared likely to pass the night 
in creeping round the wall, he caught the glimpse of a lamp 
through a crevice, and before he could ery out again, a young 
female glided from an inner door, and took her seat under the 
lamp, Which hung in a kind of rade summer pavilion, Here 
The female might be 
But t 
raise his voice would have probably made matters worse, and 
Yet, to see 


her in his present position was impossible; the crevice was 


he began to think of an adventure 


handsome or not, for her back was turned to him 
not to put her to flight became the grand object 


the narrowest slit that wos ever made in a stone wall; to widen 
it was desperate, for the stones were masses large enough for 
the foundation of the rock of Gibraltar. The Don, catholic’! 
as he was, Was once or twice on the point of wishing for the 
aid of the cloven-footed architect, who had built the bridge ot 
Saragossa in one night, and carried it away in another. The 
figure of the female was delicate, and some notes of her voice 
borne tow@rds him by the echo of the pavilion, pleased hun 
till more, At that moment he could have sworn by the Santa 
(asa, that she had eves as jetty as the locks that hung over 
them shining in the lamp, resy lips, carnation cheeks, and 
teeth that made all thy pearls of the earth black in the com 
The wall was broken into many hollows and cor-: 





parison. 
ners, like those of the old Moorish butldings, and after a short 
ss Which placed him on the opposite 


A withered vine was his ladder, and he 


search he found a rece 
side of the garden 
mounted to the top of the wall. The fomale was young, but 
she showed neither the eves of jet nor the cheeks of carnation ; 
her head was leant upon a thin white hand. and she was 
looking intently on a prece of embroidery, which lay on her 
knee. In a few moments she took it up, and began to work 
at it; but she seemed to be thinking of other things, tor, after 
in effort or two. <h rthed dk eply wid dr yw d it ence more 


" 


He might as well have speken to the trees, among || 


This was a matter of the greatest astonishment to him. He 
had been a bold gallant, if the Valencia Diario de los Amores 
was to be believed; but the order to join his regiment betore 
it moved to the Portaguese frontier, had found him able to 
take leave of the walls of his own native town, and look back 
towards it from every hill up to Elvas, without more than re- 


membering that there dwelt the lps of the Lady Isadora de}| 


Alcazar, or the still more renowned eyes of the Lady Maria 
de Dolores. How he had escaped trom beauties covered with 
jewels, and tempting him with still brighter glances, to hang 
upon a wall in a forest, where probably more than one wolt 
Was Waiting for his coming down, and all this to look upon a 
country girl of seventeen, made him feel excessively astonish- 
ed. He began to think that he was doing something foolish, 
ind was preparing to descend, when the voiee murmured 
through the thicket, and he heard the words, “ ‘The grave is 
but a calmer sleep,” for the tenth time, but the sound seemed 
| .weeter than ever. His turnmg round shook the vines, Ue 
singer gave a startled look upwards, and he saw a face of great 


beauty ; a pale forehead, trom which locks as black as ebony | 


had been shaken back by her looking up; a cheek, flushed 


, With surprise, and a pair of eyes that, under the lamp, sparkled 


hike a pair of large diamonds. Don Francisco in another step 
would have crossed the wall, when a musket was fired from 
behind; the bullet dashed the stone into shivers round his 
head, his hold wave way, and he found himself buried to the 
neck m lime, bricks, and bramble-bushes. On his winding 
himself out of this pit, he determined to try the wall again, 
declare his rank, and make the unknown beauty an offer of 
jthe whole Almorin palace, with all therein, But the lamp had 
heen put out, the arbour was deserted, he could not hear so 
much as the rustle of a bird; all had disappeared like the 
inonev of a fairy tale ; and ina night that seemed doubly 
jdark on purpose to puzzle him, he at length scrambled out of 
the wood, and, to his wonder, found himself within a short 


le wue ot Valencia 


The palace was by this time crowded; the ferful/a was in 


lallits glory. Lemonade and iced waters, Majorca cakes, and 


Maltese oranges were making a hundred cireles of the ball 


rooms; and the hahts blazed down trom the huge windows 


At length, |low. The captain-general’s ball was nothing to it, though he 


had brought his first fiddler from N 4} les, and had produced 
) famine of ice in the city for a month in the hottest part ot 
the vear belore But the Don’s mind was changed upon 
lings of this kind, and he would have made his way up a 
private staircase, and thought of the evening's adventure im 
his bed, but for a sudden ery, and the sight of a man rolling 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom 
had been ferried over the river about two hours before, and 
had come full speed home, with no small doubt of ever seeing 


him again; but he had found the fertu//e bewun, and he was 


too much of a lover of dancing and eating to 
pening his mind for the night 


His cry of surprise brought 


out the servants. ‘The Don's coming was now known through 
the house, and as escape Was impossible, he gave way to the 
preparations for his appearance, and entered the state apart 


ment. He was received as sons and heirs of palaces and 


been, and will always be re 


The gentlemen complunented him on his dia dé 


mines in Mexico always have 
ceived 

in? the I ady Maria de Dolor sel id him oe nly for con ig 
so late, and two hundred and fifty eves of the first-rate, blue 
brown, and black, thanked hin for coming at all 

The Don was a handsome man. They say neither man 
tor woman ever possessed beauty without a knowledge of its 
value to the smallest grain; but after the first salutations he 
telt all that could be said—looked somewhat dull—siee p hung 


on him, and he sat down in a recess, where the figures of the 
dancers, and the sounds of the violins and guitars passed over 
his senses like the sights and sounds of a dream 

With his elbow on his knee, and his head on his hand, he 
was going over the occurrences of the night. From strug 
ghng through the stream he had arrived in the forest, and was 


now, in his wild fancies, leanne on the wal! of the old « 


m halt the populace of Valencia, dancing in the courts be-| 


It was Tomaso, who 


listurb them by) 


den. The inlaid ficor at his feet looked to him a green turf, 


knotted and sprinkled with roses. He saw a delicate figure 
sitting in the shelter of a vine, and all the sounds that reached 
him from the tertulla, only made up the murmur of the 
words—“ The grave is but a calmer bed.” He had taken 
courage, and was just going to make a speech, and melt the 
beauty that sat before him bright as an icicle, when he felt a 
blow on the shoulder. The forest was gone at once, the chan- 
deliers glared on his eves, and before him he saw laughing 
immoderately Alonzo de Pinto, supposed to be the most im- 
pudent man south of the Ebro. He had that night waltzed 
with the Princess d’Eboli, flirted with the French ambassa- 
dor’s wife in the very teeth of his excellency, and put on, for 
the first time, his uniform as a captain in the hussars of Nu 
mantia. Don Francisco could have flung him through the 
window, but the hussar would not see his anger, and laugh- 
ling, ull he brought a concourse round them, charged him with 
|little short of sleeping in that illustrious company. 

“ Awake!” said the hussar, “if you wish to see the most 
ridiculous sight on earth at this moment—the terror of the 
|| old captain-general for his house, which, unless the Virgin 
land the winds are merciful, will, he swears, be a cinder by to 
| morrow.” Don Francisco probably wished that some of his 
mother’s guests were there to take their chance ; however, he 
| said nothing, and suffered himself to be dragged along. In 
|| another apartment, where the windows showed the whole 
|'reach of the Guadalaviar from the Serranos bridge to that ot 
iithe Real, he saw the old man in the middle of his aides-de 
||camp, making the most extraordinary gestures, running from 

window to window hke a monkey, then flinging himself on 





| 


couch, and swallowing cup on cup of coflee, which, he said 
were necessary to strengthen his voice in the emergency ol 
| the town’s being set on fire. There was a good deal of laugh 
ing at this comical distress, but the Don, thinking it a matte: 
| of politeness under the family roof, was approaching to tm 
| quire how he could assist him, when the hussar, looking him 

in the face with an aflected gravity, said, “I hope, Don, yor 
| have a passionate desire to hear the history of O'Reilly's ex 

pedition to Algiers Now the Don hada particular aversion 
| to this subject, for it had been rhymed on by all the bad poet: 


~T) 


of Spain, and heaven be thanked for all its gifts, as old More 
| tin savs, “if they could be eaten, there would be no fear o! 
It had been turned into a ballad i: 
He had heard it strumme: 


| famine for a long time 
| his regiment by the quarter-master 
to guitars through the three summer months of his quarter 
} in Leon, and he had seen halt-a-dozen tragedies on it hissed 
But the old officer saw him, and sprang from his couch; Dk 
| Francisco followed him to the window. “See, my friend 
|'see !" said heima passion, * what your Valencian rascals ar 
i\deing!’ The Don looked up and down the river, but it las 
| like a sheet of beaten silver, gently waving in the moonligh 
The sky was as blue as a violet, and the trees of the Alamed 
to the lett below, looked hke tufts of creen feathers, searcels 


} shaking m the light air I protest,’ said he, “ T see nothins 


but the finest night possible ! “ You are a young man,” re 


torted the captain-general, in rather a sharp tone, “and cat 
see nothing but what is to be seen; but when you are olde: 
you will be more suspicious of all this security, There ar 
five hundred, yes, five thousand incendiaries at this moment 1 
front of the Villa Real palace; and 


shot upto the sky, and shouts were heard 


at the moment a flan 
Don Francise 
at their head, bu! 


t become vour dic 


would have called the domestics, and sallied 


the old man restrarned him. “It does nm 


nitv,” said he, “or mine, to be se cutting those villame int 


tragments I have already d pate hed an aid-de camp to the 


hussars at Villivica, and they will make a supper of them.’ 


They are coming already, then,” said the Don; “T hear the 


‘trumpet Impossible! my dear Don,” said his excel 


lenev, and he looked at his watch; 


but you are a youn 
man—your ears are privileged to hear all kinds of things 

) When his excellency, perceiving that his observations wer 
not well taken, said with a smile of conciliation, © T was ence 
like you, but the night I walked the quarter-deck of the Sa 

Stefano, off Algiers——" His hearer shrunk at the sound 
rem his pocket handker 
chiet A red tlash rose again over the Villa Real 


mid the voung hussar buried hi 
In a few 
moments the trumpets of the svalryv were heard, and the 

came down the quay at full trot, wheeling over the bridge to 
wards the fire. The dancing stopped, and all the company 
crowded to the windows to see the troops; and indeed they 


made a showy spectacle, as they came into the moonlight, an 
passed along by the statues on the battlements, which ha: 
often been said to make a litle army of themselves; the toss 
ing of plumes, the glittering of sabres, the lifting up of the 
silver trumpets in the airast 


y sounded, and the constan 


tal) dazzled the eve, till the very statues seemed | 
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move. I think a painter might have made much of it, if there H youth, who curses college and the laws of primogeniture, loves| 
had been such a thing in Sain, but as Campo de Verde said, | and is beloved by his fair cousin Celestine, and elopes with | 
“In Spain the women paint enough for all the nation.” 1) her, by the advice of the Count de Florville, the pink of French! 
merely repeat what he said, without vouching for its truth. |, coxcombry. The Count happens, in accordance with the| 

While his excellency was waiting to hear the eflect of his |habits of the ancient regime, to be the bridegroom elect of| 
aid-de-camp’s expedition across the bridge, and this took || Celestine without knowing it—a family arrangement. His! 
up some time, the company continued to gather into the ‘confusion on discovering that he has been accessary to his} 
apartment, and began to talk, drink lemonade, and flirt, as is | own disgrace, and the excitement of a large assemblage of the 
the custom in Spain, especially in summer. But the chief || Noblesse at the populer tumults which are heard bursting 
amusement was the old conde, who ran constantly backwards | forth, terminate the first act with considerable eflect. Before | 
and forwards between the windows, repeating verses out of the curtain rises again, four years are supposed to have passed |} 


: pig ‘ | 
the Araucana, for he was a bei esprit, and in his youth was away. We are imtroduced to the Conciergerie, where we 





supposed to have written some madrigals on the Lady de dos | recognise Florville preserving his foppery unperturbed, the |) 


a fagyot-maker | 


Hermanas, the celebrated beauty, who afierwards died for love | Marquis, and the faithful Larose disguised as 


of the Infant Don Pablo. All his quotations had a reference |and plotting the preservation of his master 
to fire, though it was the fire of love, at which some of the | having returned from the army with his budding miustachies | 
ladies laughed immoderately, for he was a remarkably wither- || on, also becomes temporarily involved in this threatenmg scene 

ed, little old man, with sharp brown eyes, and a voice as | The eflorts of Larose are toiled by a monster, an under gaoler, 
shrill and quavering as a du/:ana. When his verses were ex- | well represented by Mr. Webster; and this second part of the 
hausted, he flung himself back again upon the sofa, and put- | piece seems, at its termination, to consign all those for whom 
ting on a face of the deepest despair, called for cotfee. He |we are interested, to inevitable destruction. ‘Time flies now 


Juhan, atter 


tooked like the caricatures of Frederic of Prussia. At last a with a velocity unparalleled in the phenomenas of dramatic | 


noise was heard in the ante-room. “ Make way for the aid- || magic. In the twinkling of a drop-seene we pass trom 1793 


de-camp,” was the ay. * Por el amor de Liios, make way,” ito Isz9. We are in Normandy, The Marquis Is no more ; 
said the aid-de-camp; but the crowd was so wedged together, | even Juhan is cut off—a General, killed, as we are intormed 
that one would have thought he was making way through the |jat the head of his brigade; but Plorville, a gay, antiquated 
pass of Salinetas, where they say a mule has three turns to sexagenarian, has not as yet shed his blossoms, and Larose 
make between his head and his tail. At length he came out | totters on the brink of the grave. Ferdinand, a son of Julian 
of the cloud of silk and feathers, and went bowing towards |(still Madame Vestris,) appears in love with the grand 


the captain-general. “ Cuerpa de todas los Santos, where | daughter of one of our first characters. Her father is a rich 


lid you come from?” said the conde. The aid-de-camp was | merchant ; he refuses his consent to the union of the lovers 


jof nature, and deep comprehension of man, than the distin 
guished author of Devereux. 

Tue exice’s pavouter.—The deaf and dumb poct, James 
| Nack, whose Legend of the Rocks, and other poems, appeared 
two or three years since, is about publishing a volume, con- 
taining the Exile’s Daughter, a metrical romance with several 
|mimor poems, and a memoir of the author prefixed 
| ‘Tae Lost hein.—This novel—says a late English publica 
| tion—exhibits a manly vigour of sentiment, and graphic de- 
hneation of character, manners, and scenery. The incidents 
| parrated are at once natural and affecting; and the interest 
| Which the reader is obliged to assume in the tates of the prin 
letpal characters, is the result as well of the skiltul develope 
jmentot the story as of the occurrences which constitute the 
bedy of the narrative. It would be injustice to the author 
not Lo observe that the morality is, throughout, of the purest 


| character, and that sentiments of patriotism, the love of free 


jdom, a hatred of oppression, an admiration of virtue, and a 
leep evimpathy tor human suffering, break out almost in every 
page with a freshness and truth which do the highest honour 
to the author 

Mr 
| work is to Se found in the fortunes of the son of an English 
The scenes that 


Gopwin's New novet.—The main subject of this 


learl, de prived by his uncle of his birthright 
arise out of this groundwork are, many of them, of a most 
| splendid kind, embracing the manners of numerous countries 
ind of diversified ranks, occupations, and characters. “Clow 
desty” will, perhaps, be considered supertor to all the work 
ting only tus © Caleb Willams.” 


of the author, exec) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


a Biscayan, and being too much in a hurry, he spoke half in |on account of Ferdinand’s possessions being compmsed in! 


his own tongue, and half Castilian, so that scarcely a word of | !s commission. Larose recognises the scion of his master’s 


what he said could be understood. All they could learn from | house, and, with a last etiort of expiring nature 
fhe midst of a whole history, was, ‘‘ Masanasa ; they are go- | hidden treasure of the fainily, and thus produces a happy de 
ing to Masanasa; they are at Masanasa; legions of pikes; ; 2oUement. It is nwnitest that, except im the last act, there 
rows of poplar trees.” ‘ You’re come from Masanasa!” ts but little plot in this piece ; nevertheless, 
Now every soul in the room knew that Masanasa was a re- | skilfal arrangement of incident, keeps alive a constant int 
. He owes very much to the excel! 


reveals the 





the author by a 


markably pretty village, within a short league of Valencia, | rest im the passing scene 
but what had made it the burthen of the aid-de-camp’s song lent acting of those gentlemen who supported the chief parts 
no one could conceive. The old conde, however, seemed to | Mr. Farren, happy as he is in the delineation of old age 


have conceived it very well, fur he danced round the room in| never, perhaps, has given a more consummate specimen ot 


@ paroxysm between merriment and madness, and after em- | his correct conception of human nature, tn its last stage, than 


bracing the aid-de-camp, then calling him a!! the ill names in | he did in this piece. He was enthusiastically applauded in 
the camp-vocabulary, and they are a tolerable number, ended | the last act. Mr, Jones was quite at home, and most excellent 
by throwing himself on his favourite seat, and, in alow voice, ‘in Florville, Madame Vestris unsexed herself most fehier 
repeating the words, “ My child, my Rosanna, qguerida de (tously. The success of the piece was unequivocal. Notwith 
Don | standing a few hisses, the announcement of its repetition was 
Es 


ni alma,” and a hundred other expressions of sorrow. 


Francisco strove to console him, and the old man thanked | received with general approbation paper 





him with more civility than usual. ' 
“Oh, my friend,” said he, “1 see you have the true blood | 


You feel for distress, and wish to | 


NOTICE 





LITERARY 
of Spain in your bosom. 


On the night of our landing on the Algerine } 
ad S ae | Lawrie troop.—We have read with much interest and 
amusement this last work of Mr. Galt, and are not surprised 


‘onsole it. 
‘oast, I——"” 

Don Francisco looked up, and could scarcely help laughing 
in his face, but the conde’s had such an expression of sorrow, 
The old man pressed his 


atits popularity, It is said to be an adumbration of the mortal 
jcareer of a worthy and somewhat eccentric inhabitant of this 
city, touching whose cognomen (by the way) a singular sort 
of reserve has been manilested by all our editorial brethren 


Every one 


that he suppressed his ridicule. 
hand, and proceeded ; 
“Yes, the night was just such another as this—the San | 


since the appearance of his pseudo bography 


Stet f ‘lose ‘s >; the guns were double-shot- ie. 
Stefano lay in close to the chase ; the guns weve di om who has had any thing to say of Lawne ‘Todd, has been at 
ted ; every thing was in readiness for a broadside that should 
blow the batteries into the sea, when the general called me 


‘Look at that vellow light,’ said he; ‘it is the 


|pains to mitimate the actual hero so particularly as not to be 
, }mistaken; yet nobody it seems, has thought it safe, or wise, 
over to him. fe 

er to him or prudent, or proper to mention the name ot Grant Thorburn 


‘y's favourite wite's chamber—— , 
ays eae poling | Why this mysterious course has been adopted we are rather 





— at a loss to nmagine, for there ts nothing related in the book 
lof which Mr. Thorburn has reason to be ashamed; on the 
contrary, if Mr. Galt has told the whole truth, and nothing of 


jjimportance but the truth, the subject of his tale may justly 


THE DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Ow the evening of the twenty-third of February, a new |/look upon Lawrie Todd as an honourable testimony to his) 
As a narrative, || 


ind eccentric piece, called “ Past and Present, or the Hidden |own industry, honesty, and perseverance 
reasure,” was produced at this theatre. The chief parts as |Lawne Todd is very entertaining, and abounds with touches 
je of that quaint and quiet humour which constitutes the princi 


Marquis de St. Victor, Julian (his son,) Count ¢ 
The in-| pal charm of all the distinguished author's writings 


Pact C.irrorp.—A title, 
author of Pelham, the Disowned, &c. is 


tollows 
Florville, Larose (valet to the Marquis, ) Celestine. 
ident on which the piece is founded has been extracted from 
that eventful drama the French revolution. The author has 
vhilited a magnanimous contempt for those obsolete things (in the press of the brothers Harper of this city 
Whatever suc 


by the 
announced as being 
A part of it 


understand, is 


new novel under thi 


alled the unities in time, place, and person only has yet been received, but the whole, we 
ess the piece has had, it owes it not to this 
mmmences in the year 1789, and (hide thy diminished head, | nent literary gentleman who has examined the work, declares 
Will Shakspeare! with thy Winter's Tale) only terminates’ it to be “decidedly the most original of Mr. Bulwer 
in 1829. ‘The first act consists of one continual scene in the (If this is the case the public may anticipate a rich treat from 
lrawing room of the Marquis de St. Victor. The revolution |the forthcoming work, for we know of no one of the modern 
just on the eve of explosion. The Marquis, foreseeing its |school of novelists, except its mumortal founder, who has 
troubles, confides the jewels and treasures of his family to a given evidence of having entered the fields of fiction better 
iithful domestic, Larose, who hides them in a secret cham- furnished at all points for succes-, or one who has returned 


rin the old family chateau in Normandy. Julian, a wild ‘with fairer trophies of geniu 


The action | to be published simultaneously here andin Europe. Anemi 


novels 


* 
‘ 


° 
learning, close observation 


{| brass pillars 
| 


i following extract trom the 


BeavutTipert sarce.—The last number of the Mechanic’s 
Magazine contains an interesting article on ship building 
‘We have extracted from it the following account of the 
splendid barge which was recently built in Boston, for a gen 


}tleman in Brazil 


re oak. The thwart 


md gratings, and panne! work above the thwart 


Phe tranu and plank of the boat we 
n 


ihogranny 
d 


Ihe stanchions that support the wash boards, the row lock 


lhe moulding on the outside, to serve as a fender, solid bras 


| rudder-braces, voke, tiller, pump, and a plate on the stem and 


stern, are also brass. Every part ol the boat was oiled and 
varnished, and the wash-boards covered with figures executed 
Mah wany the 


! »annel work, and the gratings were gilt 


mouldings ornamented 
The Bragihen arm 
t style, on the 


fect from the 


im bronze and gold 
le riche 
| cockswain board ed t 
stern, ornamented with cords and tassels, und support dl by 
There were 


| 
|| were executed in bronze and gold, mt 


An awning exten n 


Part of the flooring was carpeted 


liwo sets of cushions, one covered with the richest crimson 
tdamask, the other with morecn. She had two brass boat 
| , 
| hooks, one sail, and six oars, the ends of which were covered 
H 


i with brass.”’ 


| INoentovs MECHANISM —Our brethren in New-Fngland 
ire untiring in ther imventions, and truly astomsling ip 
the fertility of their creative genius in the useful arts Th 
United States Gazette, of Phila- 


|| delphia, ofl fsa pertinent and gratifying instance 

“We witnessed yesterday a wondertul and ingenious piece 
jjof mechanism and discovery in the construction of a clock 
i it possesses the power of wanding tse li up by the mere change 
| to go as long as the ma 


lof the atmosphere, and ts calculates 
It + beautiful 


iterials of which it 1s composed lasts makes 
| piece of furniture for a parlour, and imple in its nature 


that a child may handle it without causing any derangement 


to its operations It has been going upw urd of twelve month 
and the owner states he will set it in competition, respecting 
keeping tune, with any patent lever watch or clock im the 
lworld. The discoverer of it is a plain New-England farmer, 
who had one in operation some time before he made it know! 


to the worl 


Pari 


this acadeniv some discussion arose rel 


Ata late sitting of 


tothe mquirt stack 


ROVAL ACADEMY CIENC!H a 
tive 
i 


by M. Lachaussée, a clerk in the excise, who lays claim to the 


discovery of perpetual motion, for which he solicits a pension 
from the king. The academy, it seems, some time since de 
cided that it would no longer entertain this question, nor that 
# the quadrature of the circle, nor the trisection of the angk 
—problems which it considers impossible of solution; and 
thinking also that 1 waste of the of men of 
M. de Botsbertrand submitted to the academy a plan 
in engraver at Conflans, with a view 
The 


tomp-iunpre 


it is tine fre 
nits 
invented by M. Dupe 


to prevent the forgery of 


Ts 


b ‘ ” 


. plan consists 


10h 


nk net 
the simultaneous application of two dry 0 


the two sides of the not: 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XIV. 
IMITATION, 

Aut men are firmly of opinion that they have a will of their 
own, and nothing vexes them worse than to endeavour to 
inake them sensible of the contrary. ‘The great majority are 
‘Jed by the nose as easily as asses are,” and much easier; yet 
1s they trot along in the wake of some shrewd fellow, who ts 
in turn led by some one still shrewder than bimself, they ac 
tually imagine they are tree-agents, that their opinions are 


their own, and their actions the result of these opinions. ‘This 





delusion is universal 
the reason) it appears to be the most provoking thing in the! 


world to awaken any one from it, ‘Tell a man plainly that) 


| 
ten to one but he is proud of the ap- 


pellation; but tell another that he is an honest well-meaning 
gentleman, though somewhat liable to be guided by the exam | 


he isa sad profligate, and 


ple of others rather than his own judgment, and he gets into) 
i perfect fury, and asks you what you take hun for? A| 
monkey is an imitative anima!, but nothing toa man, who is| 


itonce the most servile copyist in creation, and a sturdy asserter i 


—a being who tells you it is his 
He} 
| 


of his moral independs nec 


pleasure to do so and so, because “every body does so,” 


acrifices his ease and convenience to do as other people do ;} 


ind eats, drinks, and sleeps, not when it suits himself, but 

“ee, 
The fashion } 
of the hour is a moral despotism, whose omnipotent decrees 


ties 
is} 


when it pleases others to eat, drink, and sleep 


however curious a figure he may cut in! 


The effect of this is often particularly 


he dares not « ute, 


obeying its mandates 
ingular in consequence of the inappropriateness of the fashion | 
to the individual, or the unhappy attempts of the individual | 

with the fashion. In dress, for instance, it is) 


trikingly so, Some lady and gentleman of sufficient notoriety 


‘o assimilate 


to entitle them to “set the fashion” for the season, array them- | 


elves in such garments as they think best adapted to their! 
sure and couplesion, and such as will give prominency to} 
he beautic vid throw into shade the defects of each, As 


oon as they have arranged this totherr satisfaction, it becomes ! 


‘the mode,” and the whole tribe of bipeds, great and small, | 
hick and thin, short and tall, judiciously follow their exam 
ple without any re ference to the shiaye or colour that heaven | 
yas made therm You will see 
complexion by bringing tt in violent contrast with straw-colour 
because itis the fashi and a blonde looking sickly 
by 


freen, in the vicinity of her delicate skin 


ind lilae ny 


and consumptive, having glaring orange, purple, or dark | 


you will see along! 


al! broad 
rting-jacket on} 


his back that barely suflices to cover the minor portion of his 


it with a 


of no thickness 


oluinn of huranit 
and a short 


rimmed beaver on his head 


person; and you will see a short, pursy, corpulent individual | 


waddiing along ma swallow-tailed coat and steeple crowned 


hat, all because it is the fashion! Yet these people imagine | 


they have a will of thei own | 
In literature the nnitative principle has been, and ts, ia full 

yperation, though itts perhaps half intentional and half un 

A 


strikes out some new course, 


onseions, toaster spirit starts from the erowd of men 


ranges through unexplored and 


unthought of regions, and there retgns an object of wonder 


und admiration. Immediately a whole troop of pigimies at 


tempt to tread in his giant footsteps, imitate his faults, exagge 


{ 


rate his defeets, and imagine, before they advance one step uj 
he hill of fame, that they are nearly at its sumimt It will 
¢ in the remembrance of all, when Byren was in the zen! 


of his glory, what au tinmense quantity of second hand misan 


thropy was atioat among the poctasters ; and how they all set 


» work to draw their own portraits for the amusement of the 


public, and what a precious set of good-for-nothing vagabonds 
they made themselves out to be. ‘They were all, according 
o their own story, made up of splendid errors and useless 
virtues, and were inmost unaniimous'y t nhap; V It was fora 
ime a most ludicrous evil; for nothing can be more ridiculous 
han to see a small mind playiig the egotust, and desenbing 


he agony of its feelings at the same tune that hunting 


il is 
sectng that the line contains 


This folly hus 


way and the Waverley imitation fever, which succeeded, 


or a rhyme, and the requisite 


aumber of syllables i a great measure past 
as 
been much more rational in its motives, and creditable dn its 


results. True, historical novels have become alin 


tas much! 
lrug the mark wshior The 3 
edrug in the market as fashionable ones Plu puouc is 
eginning to get tired of the portraits of detuaet kings, queen 





and courtiers; and the number of great men that have been 
resuscitated and made to speak in the first person sincular, 
as become alarming 


Our novelists are periect literary 


} 
esurrection-men the anther of Devereany in that work 


ae a 
lalone, unearthed some dozen deceased wits, warriors, and 
sages, and brought them again on the stage of existence. 
Both for his own credit and theirs, he had much better let 
them remain where they were. Many persons, because the 
great magician, Walter Scott, can raise up the glorious spirits 
of the past, and make them act and speak as they were wont, 
think that they can do the sane—but the public do not. It 
is far from pleasant to see these liberties taken with the mighty 
dead, except by one as mighty as any of them, Shakspeare 
Still there has been much talent, learning, and 
research displayed in works of this description, by Horace 


except dd. 





ind very complete, and, (heaven ree 


likewise troubled with asthina and a short, dry cough; with 


}, Talking of singing—is the 


v brunette blackening her), 


| a composition of Cin 


\their authors great credit with posterity, as they have already 
{with the present generation, had not their merits been over- 
shadowed by those of their immortal prototype. As it 1s, they 
will as surely go to the ‘oblivious cooks” as that every word 
of this essay will be forgotten next week by the people who 
For our own poor taste, after Sir Walter Scott, in 


| 


jread it this. 
ithe present age, give us Washington Irving's portraits of great 
His Wouter Von Twiller, Wilham Kleift, and 
'Peter Stuyvesant, are three as finished pictures in the fine, 
“quic t, rich old Dutch school as any one need wish to look upon. 


jdead men 


| But the greatest field for imitation is theatricals, and here it 
is of the very worst species. The beauties of a great actor 
are never attempted to be copied; they are too dificult, but 
any unfortunate peculiarity or bad and vicious habit ts seized 


upon with avidity and fondly cherished. Because John Kem- 
ble was troubled with an asthmatic complaint, all the Rollas, 


Catos, and Hamlets that came for some time after him were 


Macready came the almost ridiculous stateliness of gesture] 
and fastidious arrangement of the garments, without any of 
his fine qualities ; and Kean’s fume has been the means of in 
troducing many a young man on the stage, who could do no 
thing like him but imitate those litth Aeanisms and physical 
detects that occasionally disfigured his beautiful intellectual 
acting A would-be vocalist, with the voice of a raven, thinks 
himself a good deal like Braham, because in singing he can 
lield 
ing a few of that gentleman's peculiarly awkward gestures. 


his hat precise ly as he does, and has succeeded in catch 


prevailing admiration of Italian 


‘Smith, Mr. James, and others, which might have gained for}) - 


oe __) 

|further than the ear, while the other, through the medium of 
jthe understanding, reaches the heart, and any song that does 
|s0 is worth twenty others that do not. If people would 
ltake the trouble of consulting their own judgments, feelinge, 
jand common sense on such subjects, instead of being carried 
|away by vague ideas and learned-looking words, they would 
jfind it much to their interest; as it is, they let others inocu 

‘late them with opinions which in time they come to believe 
their own. Cc 


if —_—— 


| ORIGINAL 





SKETCHES. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


Tue author of the Farmer's Boy may, with great propric 
ity be classed among the first in the catalogue of modern 
| poe ts, who have proved the omnipotence of uneducated and 
‘unassisted genius. With an education of the most limited 
/kind, with acquirements derived only from an acquaintance 
with nature in her simplest form, and struggling under ¢ very 
|possible disadvantage of poverty, and the necessary attention 
he was compelled to devote to a servile and laborious ¢ mploy 
ment, Bloomfield has left behind a proof that all these com 
/bined untoward circumstances could not crush 
| * The divinity stirring within him ;"’ 
and, although his learning was chiefly derived from the capa 
cious volume of nature, rather than from the classical tome 
perused by more gifted poets, beneath the portico of science 
yet thi 
the axiom, * 
Robert Bloomfield was born at the village of Honington, ii 
Suflolk, England, on the third of December, 1766. His fathe 


uninstracted child of song” has distinctly proved 
that to be a poet a man must be created one.’ 


Was a mechanic, and his mother held the situation of schoo! 
To this maternal relative 
Bloomfield was indebted for the little education he possessed 


mistress in his native village. 


excepting two er three months’ tuition in writing, which he 


received irom a inaster in the vicinity of his birth-place A 
ly age of eleven he was placed with his mother's bro 


the early 


‘table farmer, residing in an adjacent vil 





ther-in-law, a respe 


lage, in the capacity of a farmer's boy. In this lowly situa 





jmusic and performances counterteit or real, or a little of both? 
Is it in imitation of the Enelish who imitate the French in 


The Ita 


lian isa noble school of music, and it would be eratifving to 


this respect, or ts ita genuine midigenous feeling ! 


perceive a gradual relish for it taking place; but it is apt to 





jereate nistrust to see the exuberance of admiration express- | 

edt ii of a sudden by a large bedy of people, nineteen 

tiwerntieths of whom are neither familiar with the music oer ad 
and we are afraid there is some truth in the anec-! 


lanouage ; 
. | 


te now Whispered round the city, of a party of musical cog 


noscenti having been thrown inte a fit of enthusiasm by what 
they supposed to be an Italian gentleman's manner of givins| 





rosa’s, but which, words and air, event | 
ually turned out to be a genuine Welch ditty, howled out by | 
one ‘Tatly ap Shenkin, of Glamorganshire! Certain it is 
that many things pass off with great ec/at when sung in a} 
foreign language by Signors, Signoras, or Signorinas, which | 
would souad very vilely issuing from the mouth of plain Mr 

Jobson, Mrs. Brown, or Miss Dobbs. The blunt tradesman | 
hod really seme reason to be astonished when on inquiring if 
norina’ did not literally mean in Italian 


Pel | 


great singer,’ 


Nh 


‘was given to understand that it was merely equivalent to 


tin imple Englieh word © Miss We recollect a gentleman 


tion our poct acquired that intimate acquaintance with rural 
occupations and manners, the display of which is prevalent 


through all lus writings. Here, like the celebrated Burns, hi 


perceptions, if not improved by education, were at least un 


trammelled by its dogmas; scrence and philosophy did not 


seduce him into an unitation of its mest distinguished vota 


\ 
}ries, nor did its preseribed rules and set formulas cramp hi 
young genius in its first incipient flights into the region- 


which his young imagination carly seared to atta. ‘The ser 
the nature 
s to hi 


his rare 


sibility of his soul was awakened by charms of 


ter ~ 

At the age 
loyiment, on account of his physical inca, 
His 


pelied, a this exigency, to place hun with one ot his elde: 


;Which gave our to his theughts and distinetne 
ldeas of fifteen we tind him leaving 


cm} abilities for thir 


’ 
ale 


rlous now wiiowed mother Was com 


oeeU pation 


brothers, who was then residing in London, following the 

business of a ladies’ shocmaker, and who otlered to uistruc 
ur young poet in the © mysteries” of his calling 
‘Transported to the great metropolis, and engaged in the la 


borious occupation we have named, Bloomfield continued i 
this situation for several years In the early part of this pe 


inest comupen occupation is described as being engage: 


n reading the newspapers to the workmen employed by hi 


of the name of Comer, formerly of this city, who used tosing |) brother. When thus occupied he frequently met with word- 
n Hehan air with American words to it—* When the ban-| that he could not understand. and an old dictionary wa 
nevs of freedom are waving’ —without producing any mark-} bought for i by a constant reference to which he soon 
ed effects; but no seoner did the same gentleman replace the! attained a greater command of language, and could readil, 
Italian. words, “ Non piu and than it was instantly re-} comprehend the meaning of difficult passages. His knov 
cognised as something extremely fine, and vociterously encor ledge of phraseology and enunciation Was also imereased by 
Py Now, without meaning to undervalue talented foreigners !!eoystant attendance at a dissenting place of worship in th 
who reach these shores, it is probable there is no small quan-| neighbourhood, the | uipit of which was then filled by an el 
tity of affectation in the great admiration expressed for} quent and celebrated preacher These advantages, with th 
them, and that the majority applaud without having any | aid of a few books, such as a History of England, a Brit 


sulyeet, in tnttation of the few who are 


detinite idea on the 
to know 


j 
Up pone 
at 


wth overrated and not sufficiently appreciated—overrated as 


Such foreigners are, at the same time | 
i whole, and net appreciated in detail, forwhat is really meri 


iorious. Our harsh northern dialect may not be so well adapt. | 
ips 


loes not tollow that everv itaiian Composition or singer must 


ed to niusical composition as that of the “sweet south.’ but it! 


4 necessity be superlatively fine; and allowing our general} 

| 
inferiority, a song ina language which a man understands, | 
will always, affectation aside, be more grateful to his ear than | 


the mere tinkle of soft sounds. The one, inderd, goes no} 


V 


e then posse =sed 


Jamda Lone 


Trarclle 
for intormati 


tormed the only resources 


iw i h 


During this time he ts deseribed as showing a strong pred 


| lection for poetic il composition The poet wre in the 
newspapers had the greatest share of his aitention; and it 
was known that he occasionally furnished stanzas, which 


were registered in this favourite spot. An intimacy formed a! 
this period with a Scotchman brought him acquainted with 
the works of Thomson, the author of the Seasons, which he 
read with avidity and delight. From a perusal of the Seasy 


jhe became impressed with the idea, that the Scottish bard ha: 
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not exhausted the subject, and that “the rural occupation and! 
business of the fields, the dairy, and the farm-yard” would | 
still furnish sufficient materials for an original and indepen- | 
dent poem. A dispute which occurred about this time between 
the masters and the journeymen shoemakers, suspended his | 
employment, and till these disputes were settled, his old mas- 
ter and uncle invited him to his house in the country; the | 
invitation was accepted, and in the fields where his infant) 
mind had first imbibed its conceptions, he experienced a reno 
vation of his original feelings, and fitted himself to become 
the writer of the Farmer's Boy. 

In about two months he returned to London, and resumed 
his former employment, at which he continued until his ar- 
rival at the age of manhood, shortly after which he married | 
the daughter of a boat-builder, attached to the dock-yard at i 
Woolwich. 

The eariy vears of this marriage were 
bittered by the cares of livelthood, and the sickness of a young 
family ; still we find him occasionally dedicating a part of his 
leisure time to his devotion for the muses. On the recovery || 
of his strength he resumed his labours in the garret of the 
house where he then resided, in London ; and here, amidst all || 
the din and bustle made by six or seven workmen, pursuing 
the same trade as his own, did Bloomfield compose the Far-| 
MER’s Boy, putting it to paper as he found opportunity! He | 





in some degree em- 


is represented as committing fifty or a hundred lines at a time 
to memory, before writing them down; and such was the 
strength of this faculty, that the two last divisions of this 
poem, Winter, and great part of Autumn, were entirely com- | 
pleted before a single verse was put on paper. 

When the manuscript was finished, it passed through seve- 
ral hands before it was examined by any person of sufficient 
judgment to appreciate its worth. At length it was referred, 
through the medium of a friend, to the famous Capel Loftt, | 
esq., and in the year 1500 it was published, through the in- 
fluence and under the patronage of that gentleman. 

The poring of the Farmer's Boy proved eminently suc- 


! 
cessful, and an incredible number of copies were sold in a 
short space of time. It attracted the attention of the 
exalted personages in the kingdom, and many of the most 


eminent literary characters awarded the meed of approbation 


most 


to its author. 
dance, which, together with the profits derived trom the 
of his work, enabled him to emerge from the obscurity of his 

and to take 
One of the 
rived from the success of his work, was the opportunity of pre 


Presents were bestowed upon him im abun- 
sale 


former situation, a small house in the City-road, 


near London. greatest pleasures Bloomfield ce 


senting a copy to his mother, accompanied by a portion of his 


profits, and the testimonials of its excellence trom the eritics 
if the day; a fact that speaks highly for the amiable charac 


er he is re on sented as possessing. Inthe vear 1802, he pub 


lished his Rural Tales ; and shortly afterwards a small vo- 
ume, bearing the ttle of Wild Fiowers ; these added consi 
lerably to his reputation. His familiar and picturesque de 
criptions of nature gave a charm to his poetry, which ren 
lered it highly attractive to every class of readers, and has 
established his reputation as one of the first “simple pocts 
of his day 

The popularity thus obtained served to recommend hin t 
he Puke of Gratton, who placed him in the Seal-oflice, in 


where his duty was to receive 
Ac This 


the Inner Temple, London, 


noney for stamps on wills, employment did not 





suit the ardent mind of the poet, and he relinquished the situa 
ion after holding it a few years. The sale of his works, 
and a small property inherited in night of his wite, furnished 
mple means for his moderate wishes; he retired the 
ountry, where he lived in privacy until the time Of his death, 
1 1823 He 
ORIGIN AL COMMUNICATION 
GRETNA-GREEN. 
r spot, so long famous for clandestine marriag 

mall village in the parish of Graitney, situate in Du 
trieshire, in Scotland, from whence it derives its proper name 
1G y Green, and which has been anglicised into the 
appellation it now generally bears. Its contiguity to the 


English border, and the singular high priest of Hymen, (who, 
that forges the 
‘hains to bind the numerous votaries who flock thither for 


ime immemorial, has been a blacksmith, 


a cast of his priestly office,” have led to some erroneous im- 
pressions respecting the privileges attached to this celebrated 
place. Agreeably to the Scottish law, the simple declaration 
of two persons before a competent witness, that they take | 
wach other for man and wife. constitutes a ralid marriage al. 


induced some individuals to select it for the performance of a, 
marriage contract, 
the facilities of reaching it from England, in time, gave it that || 


|| w ho officiated on the occasion 


any laboured description of mine could portray. 
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though it is not considered o vageler one; and, if neither || | “Oh!” ertuned 1 with alacrity, 
fraud nor deception is used by the contracting parties, the | rangement 1 wish; we'll drive a family 
ceremony (if ceremony it may be termed) is to all intents and | residing a few miles from town, where we were on terms o 
purposes equally binding, as if performed agreeably to the | intimacy 

established forms of recognised church government. With } ‘Yes, that happens } 
this explanation, therefore, it will readily be understood that) where I wish you to go firsé; but you must take a longe) 
Gretna-Green owes its popularity only to some particular cir- l drive than to the C—'s to-morrow, if vou wish to oblige me 
cumstances, which it is now impossible exactly to trace. It I friend I think vou 
is however supposed that its contiguity to the borders, first |, what do you mean?” said] 
Howard 

andi you to go with me to Gretna-Gireen to morrow !' 

“Tn the name of every thing ridiculous, what are we to d 
’ was mv half-imdignant and hall-lauchab! 


“that is exactly the ar 
over to the C—'s,” 


replied he, ‘ precisely to be the place 


and are the 
“Why, 
“ The plain fact is this, 


returned he, © 1 wis! 


in conformity with the Scottish law, 
at Gretna-Grecn 


jimportance which it now holds. ‘The far-famed blacksmith | 


Jacts only as the witness on the occasion, and in fact per-| inquiry 


* Suunply to see married,’ was the quiet response. 


* now became somewhat alarmed, etther for the intellec 
¢ however quickly silence 


jforms no other duty than might be executed by any rene 
These few pre- 


me 
|| compete nt witness, selected for the occasion. 
paratory explanations may serve to illustrate the incidents 1) jor fer the situation of my visiter; h 
am about to relate. ! my feu 

Several years since, it fell to my lot to be engaged ina run- ; Hon wa 
|\away-match to this famous resort for English clandestine mar- |) hi ive never betore had any concealments with you, and T an 


by lepers in a serious Lone, 


you have ever proved yourself a firm friend 


riages, not as a principal, my good reader, but only in the less) now gong io test the extent of vour regard for me. Yo 

important capacity of an accessary to the plan. As the ad-| know El'en C— 1!” A nod was my affirmative, “Well 
’ - ' . 

venture possessed some degree of interest, a detail of it may | Ellen is to be the companion of our journey. We have lon 


jserve to amuse, and will also furnish a correct description of | loved each other, and it was only the pledge IT had given he 


he ceremonies used by the self-elected clerical functionary, | not to declare our situation, which could have induced me t 


} , 
keep the knowledge of it trom vou; you know, also, the prid 


The hero of my tale, and by whom I was drawn into a par-| of her family ; the sprig of nobility they can claim as their cor 


ticipation of this irregular proceeding, chanced to be an old | nexion, induce 





them to look Upon tradesmen with contempt 


class-mate at school, and a fellow-student in the same lawyer’s | They have refused mv addresses to Ellen, and ehe has, uy 
| 

joffice, in London. I shall designate him by a name which, in|! cons quence, yielded to my solicitations to make a stok 

| place of his real one, will better illustrate his character than | match, with the stipulation that vou sanction it by your pre 


sence 


Tom Ar 
dourly (for such shall be his cognomen) was the son of a 


Your influence with her father, and the high opinio 


he has of your character, induces her to suppose that you ea 


| wealthy London tradesman, who by industry and application | obtain a reconciliation between us, and which will be easi« 

\| had acquired a large fortune, when fortunes were the sure re effected by your becoming a party in the transaction Elle 
ll sults of such praiseworthy efforts to attain them. Tom was) ts not of age, and Gretna-Green is our only resource ; she 
an only child, and consequently the darling of his parents. | will meet us by daybreak to-morrow morning compan 
The quickness of his parts, and the hilarity of his disposition, | by her maid, near her father's he Where T have promises 

indeed might have rendered him a favourite with less inte-|{to be in waiting, accompanied by you, and provided with al 

rested personages than the honest couple who claimed him as| things necessary for our journey 

their offspring, added to which, nature had not been aniggard || Here he paused, and then added, “ilove T promised ¢ 
in furnishing hin with those graces which tind certain access!) much in your name, Howard 

to * tuir ladies’ hearts,’ and when to these qualifications were What savs your father to t iicl is my eva 
)Subjoined the certainty of his ultimately becoming the heir to) reply to this interrogation 

a property which was generally estimated at a plum, there Oh, the generous old boy knows all, and en the schen 
can be no doubt that Tom Ardourly was considered both by} amazingly. PT have introduced Ellen to him and to my me 
his male and female acquaintance as ‘a marvellous proper! ther; they are delighted with he You are aware of my ol 


opinion of the th and independencs 





man.’ ‘Tom and T had from intaney been inseparable com- j, aned?s superiority of we 
panions and sworn friends, and although no two individuals! over aristocratic poverty, and he relishes the plan of punis! 
could possibly differ more in temperament than we did, yet this) ing the pride of old ¢ md pr if we effect 
very difference was the bond which cemented our acquamt. | settle a handsome maintenan ucdiately after t! 
ance, My quict halits and taciturn dispositioh was a sober!) marriage Is solemnized 
relief to the exuberance of his vivid imagination and dashing Extravagant as (he whe wu ainly was, Tcould 1 
manners, and in the course of our intimacy preserved hin | testst the riunities he now pled me with; the assent o 
from many unpleasantries, in which his gay and thoughtless |) eld Ardourly reconciled me to the undertaking, and 1 wel 
| conduct was continually involving him, and I Comseg Uk nithy bn knew the match was every wav unexce plionable for M 
came his mentor and adviser. Being nearly of an age, we were) ©, and had but few doubts that a little refleetion would 
at the period T have named, just closing the term of noviciate | concile her tather, soothed as he would be by 1 ive pu 
in the dry study of the law; 1, from necessity, was fieging | pects ot hi nelaw elect 
|hard to pass a successful examination; ‘Tom, as usual, was Having settled the prelinir n unged the 3 
depending upon chance to carry hin through the ordeal, and |!cessary preparations, and reak the cnsuing mor 
caring little on the subject, knowing his future ample means. |, (ng We were at the apy: ! with the phan carriage 
Thus circumstanced, 1 had not been so frequently his compa belonging to Ardourly’s post hor and trie 
nion in the usual reutine of amusements and engagements, | servant of the tamuly, who w to me ny Us on Our ¢ 
which served to fill up our leisure hours; this, however, did not | pedition, ‘Tom's inpe readily be imagined, A 
prevent me from observing that an alteration had lately taken |! thousand tears gave any ly vivid: imagin 
place in his manners, which I could not comprehend; bis spi- | ton, and Thad navel « f him from pr 
rits were much depressed, and there was evidently something ceeding to Str. | Ine earch of Its fair mistre 
preying on lus mind. The close applieation T had been giving || The appearan f Miss ¢ { her attendant abigail 
tostudy at first made me conjecture that /ic had been similarly | length subdued hos alorns iw nveved the young le 
occupied ; this Lseon found was not the ease, for hoth ecerpying | almost farting with avitati to the carriage, and drow 
chambersin the Temple, under the same roof, our servants were, | ata furious mete, on th h road te “ Auld I 
is a maticr of course, intimates, and I learned, in the course A short time restored our charge to © dewre 
some domestic discussions, that Mr. Ardourly wa cely | trar quillity, and IT received the nowledymient tet 
ever at home: that he was falling into “a deep melanchols thanks for my compliance with her request, frou uroft! 
as my learned informant assured me, and that there w sweetest lips that nature ever gave to the most favoured of bh 
reat reason to believe that a lady was the cause of t sudden | children, accompanied with ' mer teow hored 
change ; more thus depone nt knew not, On them ngs more touching by the px har « of her situstion iu 
ceeding this tuformation, ] was put in powsesston of the whole) Weather w elightful, the roa al, and Tom in hi hay 
facts of the case, I was scarcely seated over the ponderous plest moxl—cay aud exulting became a favoured and 
tomes, that were now my principal companions when Ar-; happy bridegroom A few fears accompanied us the firs 
dourly came in, and threw himself into a chair opposite me, |) stages of our journey; but on the second day, with the pre 


with an air of embarrassment and agitation. A pause of some }, mised goal almost in view, nothing but prospects of a happy 

moments succeeded, which Lat length broke, by inquiring how) termination to the adventure entered our imaginations; for | 

ih | must confess I had be: interested in the final resu! 
’ 


of ? rat Gretne 


ruptiv encwered me deep! 


he purposed spending the next day 
Howard. it depends 


: vou 
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SSS : 


which at that period was kept by the worthy vulcan, who 
acted in the treble capacity of host, blacksmith, and parson. 
We found him a shrewd, intelligent fellow, fully alive to the 
exigencies of our case, and cheerfully prepared to further our 


views. An apartment was immediately prepared for Miss) 


C—, and the necessary materials for ablution, &c. were fur- 


nished for the intended bridegroom and myself. The short) 


space of half an hour found us all assembled in the well- 
sanded parlour of the inn, and ready for the important cere 
mony. The bride had relinquished her riding-habit for a 
simple muslin robe of purest white; her abigail, also, was 
arrayed in the same materials, and was really a very useful 
auxiliary on the occasion, in supporting her young mistress 
during the somewhat trying situation in which she was 
placed. The clerical blacksmith was now summoned, and 
the worthy functionary made his appearance, attended by a 
sturdy chap, who looked as if he had just been summoned | 
trom the “smithy,” bearing a huge volume, which we after- 


wards found was for the insertion of our respective names, | 


is witnesses to the ceremony. Worthy Saunders M°l—— 
who officiated as clergyman on the occasion, Was more seeraly 
in his exterior; a white cassock, thrown over his usual dress, 
rave an importance and dignity to his figure, which certainly 
was not the moat prepossessing. ‘The parties were now ar- 
ranged, and we were given to understand that a portion of the 
form used in the episcopal church was to be read over, be 
sinning at that part where the minister demands of the re- 
spective parties whether they take each other for man and 
wile, and ending with the separate declarations of the con- 
tracting parties, agreeably to the same form, “1, M. take thee 
N.," &e. This being duly gone through, the young couple wer 
ieclared lawfully united; the ponderous book I have mentioned 
was produced, and we separately wrote our signatures to a 


tew lines, purporting that on such a day the parties therein 
named had taken each other for man and wife. Thus ended 
the ceremony. A handsome douceur was the clergyman’s! 
tee, who quickly dofled his gown, and busily assisted in plac 

ing a substantial supper on the table, to which I alone did 
justice, and after pledging the happy pair in a magnum ot! 
excellent claret, I left them to seck the public room ot our 
hotel, and to have a little chat with the important personage | 
who was its chief attraction. I found the honest blacksmit! 

deeply engaged in a bow! of hot toddy, and surrounded by a 
few select magnates of the village, drinking suecess and hap 

piness to the couple who had lately become one by his assis- | 
tance, My wish to join the convivial group was readily ac 

ceded to, and we soon became as familiar as good feeling and | 
good liquor make men under every diflerenice of relative posi- 
tions. Our host boasted of the importance of his functions, 


and enumerated the many matches he had cemented, which, | 


Without such aid, never could have taken place, and told 
many laughable anecdotes that had occurred in his house in 
the way of his profession ; and as the liquor began to operate, 
his previous reserve on the protits arising from his clerical 
employments became relaxed, and I gathered sufficient infor 
mation to establish the truth of what our worthy entertainer 
had before hinted at, that he laid by a pretty “ nest egy,” out 
of the profits of his employment; and to which he added, 
that “a thousand, or it may be, twal hundred punds sterling 
money would na kiver the incomings inthe course of a year.” , 

About midnight I left the jovial party, still deeply engaged | 
in their libations, and sought that repose necessary for under 
taking the rapid journey to town, which we had arranged to 
“ommence early on the ensuing morning. ; 

The sun had scarcely glanced his first beams across the 


H 


after the adventures at Gretna. irs. Ardourly, junior, was so. We recur to first principles, und boidly affirm, without 
received with affection by her new father and mother-in-law ; | fear of contradiction, that the mayor's enjoying the exclusive 
and the joint interference of myself and some tried friends of | privilege of two gas-lamps is essentially aristocratic, and 
Mr. C—, soon arranged matters amicably with that gentle- | strikes at the fundamental and elementary principles of re- 
‘ian, who Was fully aware that his daughter might have made || publicanism and equality. Such things may be tolerated in 
‘a much worse match. The marriage ceremony was duly per-| enslaved and blood-stained Europe, but not in the new world 
‘formed agreeably to the rites of the episcopal church, and a!) where man walks abroad in the incalculable majesty of his 
full gathering of the respective families and friends of the | intellect. Who is the mayor, or whatis he more than others, 
|varties graced it by their presence. My friend Tom has so- | that he, forsooth, should have two gus-lamps? Is he not the 
!hered down to a very creditable domestic man, and enjoys a|| creature of the people? Is he not elected by the people, the 
fair practice in London; where, in my last visit to the metro-| only true source of legitimate power! And ts it to be endur- 
polis, I saw him, and found him surrounded by a goodly num- } ed that the servant should have adouble portion of light while 
ber of young Ardourlys, with whom and his now matronly |) many of the sovereign people themseives are in total darkness ? 
spouse, I enjoyed many pleasant hours, in recounting our) Forbid it, shades of Jefferson and La Fayette! How forcibly 
| youthful adventures, amongst which the most prominent was in treating of such a question does the sublime apostrophe of 
D.| the poet strike upon the imagination unclouded and unsatura 
ed by the mists and vapours of monarchical or aristocratica’ 
prejudice ; 


| 





our trip to Gretna-Green. 








CONTENTMENT. 
Of all the blessings which it has pleased the Omnipotent to | 
ihestow on us, the creatures of his will, that of contentment | 
must rank pre-eminent. The prince ts as susceptible of its and in the spirit of that glorious apostrophe we exclaim, 
| beneficial effects as the peasant. Divest the former of it, and | « perish all gas-lamps from the face of the earth, and oil-lamps 
of what avail ts all the luxurious grandeur which surrounds | into the bargain, sooner than submit to the slightest innova 
? Le » latte - ‘ Ww on . 
hin? Let the latter possess i, and he will be happy in the! tion in the mighty heir-loom of freedom bequeathed to us by 
midst of poverty and toil. 
But how shall we attain this inestimable treasure? Are we 


“ Thy spirit, Independence, iet me share, 
Lord of the hon heart and eagle eye! 
Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky '"’ 


the unmortal heroes of 775." B 
a —_—_—_— ——— a 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





poor? Let us use all the just means within our reach of ac- 
|} quiring the antidote for this (generally considered) tremen- 
jdous evil. There are few, perhaps, in this happy country, || ~~ ——— a 
who by a few years of industry perseverance, and economy, | . NECESSITY. 

jdo not accumulate all that is sufficient for the moderate re.) Tue following is an afiecting instance of the extremity t: 
/quirements of our nature. Do you wish for more? Let me}, which a man may be driven by want and misery. A gentle 
jadvise you—restrain the pursuit; contentment will oftener|) man being stopped in the might in a street by a man who 
| be tound in the cottage than in the palace. Have our views| demanded his purse in a very determined manner, at once de- 
jin life been completely frustrated, our most sanguine hopes) livered it to him. —“ How much money is there in it!” de- 
disappointed? Hard, indeed, is the lot of that man whose} manded the robber. ‘I know not,” was the answer. Upon 
| case this description suits; but there is a sovereign specific at} which the thief opened the purse, took out ten franes, and 
hand. Will it remedy the evil if we repine at our loss? How | returned the rest to its owner. Surprised by this extraordi- 
many years of sorrow and anguish are sufficient entirely to) nary proceeding, the gentleman followed the man at a distance 
eradicate this grievance? Rest assured nothing short of the till he saw him enter a baker’s shop, which he in a very few 
term of our natural lives would be equal to it; the result minutes lett again. The gentleman then went and made in 
would fully demonstrate the fact, that instead of ameliorating | quiry of the baker, whe informed him that the man in ques 
our condition by grief, we had augmented the evil by the pro-|/ tion having become indebted to him ten francs for bread, he 
{duction of sickness and disease, the invariable attendants on) had refused to give any more credit till that sum was paid 
sorrow and discontent. Let us, therefore, improve all the) which had just been brought him. After some further inqui- 
means we possess, leave the result to Providence, and above |! ries, the gentleman having discovered the lodgings of his as 
sailant, went there with the intention of offering relief; but hi 
had scarcely entered the miserable garret when the poor fellow 
imagining he was on the point of being arrested, threw hin 








‘all other earthly considerations, strive for contentment 





THE TWO GAS-LAMPs. 
1 , 4 = ¢ ‘J e 7S Ip c Dare 
A correspondent informs us that he wishes, and eels him - out of the windows, cant wan taleen Sip iiieas Grandi ge 
jself pertectly competent, to conduct the editorial department ! 
jof any party political journal devoted to the interests of the 
| )eople. He sends us the tollowing for insertion as a specimen | 


POOR LITTLE JANE. 
Phere is not a flower that blooms in the valley 
Or heath, or the mountain, a stranger to me ; 
Each morning at dawn, with my basket I sally, 
To gather fresh nosegays, light-hearted and tre« 
I cull fragrant posies of lilies and roses, 

And every sweet flow’ret that modestly blows, 
I've rue for gay rovers, hearts-ease for true lover 
And bachelor’s buttons for testy old beaux. 

O! lay out a penny with poor littl Jenny 
Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
['ve sweet pretty posies of lilies and roses, 
Come buy them, O! buy them of poor tittle Jan 


of his abilities, and desires that after its publication all appli 

‘ato to secure his services may be addressed ‘‘ James Sniggs, 
| Harman-street, New-York.” We were not before aware of the 
j fact on which he animadverts, namely, that the mayor of this 
jeity has, for an unknown quantity of years, been allowed fic 
lamps betore hisdoor ; but we were immediately struck with the 
jenormity of the case, and fully concur in our correspondent’s 
leool and philosophical view of the subject. —Ed. Wir 





Exclusive privileges !—Fellow-citizens look out !!-—The ; 
fold tederal leaven is not extinct. ‘Though the overwhelming 


|tide of democratic principles has broken down the feeble bar 


In winter when tempests are dreadfully blowing, 
And every green meadow is covered with snow, 
I trip to the village, my locks wildly flowing, 





Solway Frith, when I was roused from a sound and refresh 
ing sleep by the deep notes of Saunders M'T——, inquiring || people, still the lurking seeds of aristocracy, like the whale 
whether “1 was na stirring yet?” and begging permission to | trom the depths of the Pacific ocean, will occasionally rise to 
“speak a few words wi’ me ;’ which being obtained, he was | view; the monster, however, has only to show itself to be in- 
juickly at my bed-side. No traces of the “deep drinking’ 1 stantaneously harpooned by that vigilant palladium ef the rights 
of the preceding night were now visible, he soon entered upon jand liberties of man—the public press. We are not one of 
his business, which was to caution me on the subject of his jthose who start at trifles, but when we see an open and un 
communicative information respecting the profits he had j Slushing assumption of exclusive privileges by the tirst magis 
made in his clerical capacity. 'trate in the first city of the first state of the first country of 

“You ken, sir,” continued he, “you Englishers hae a | the terrestial globe, in having ¢1co lamps put before his door 
proverb, that ‘when the liquor's in the wit’s out? I wasna j when no other citizen has more than one, and many citizen 
preceesely mysel the last nieht, but gin ean trust my memory |no lamp at all—and when we know that this is done with 
the morn, I taulked a wheen trash about the siller that 1\| money raised by taxation from the people—and moreover that 
shouldna weel like to hac spoken of; sae, sir, you'll mair than | such proceedings are countenanced by the votes of a corrupt 
obleege me to keep a close sough anent the matter.” corporation, we cannot but tremble for the purity of the insti 

I promised not to betray his contidence, and the blacksmith jtutions of our beloved country, and feel that the tume has 
retired, well pleased to find so ready a compliance with his jarrived when it is our duty to speak out, as guardians of the 
wishes. He has long been gathered to bis fathers, so that 1 | public weal, boldly and fearlessly Some persons may say 
do not betray the trust reposed in me by the present narration. jthat one lamp more or less can be but of little conse quence, 

There is little more to add to my detail that can interest || but we would tell such shallow pretenders to reason—such 


enders brid j : e 
My readers, Our bridal party reached London in two days | mnocuous drivillers afters common sense—that we de not think , 


riers of tederalism that opposed the majestic energies of the | 


To ask of the rich what they choose to bestow 
In search of fair flowers to deck ladies’ bowers, 
I traverse the mountains, the valleys, and glade; , 
And oft are my rambles impeded by brambles, 
When seeking wild wormwood for pettish old maid 
O! lay out a penny with poor little Jenny, 
Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
I've sweet pretty posies of lilies and roses 
Conie buy them, O! buy them of poor little Jane 


RUSSIAN HIGH LIFF. 

Private letters from St. Petersburgh, of the fifteenth of Feb 
ruary, contain the following account of a splendid entertain 
ment given tothe Emperor Nicholas and the imperial family 
by the Duke de Montemart, ambassador of France : 

“On the fifth his excelleney gave a grand ball, which was 
honoured by the presence of the emperor and empress, the 


‘ 


Grand Duke Michael, Prince Albert of Prussia, the duke o! 
Wirtemburgh and his two sons, and four hundred persons of 
the first distinction. The Grand Dutchess Helena was pre- 
vented from attending by indisposition, but sent to expres 
her reeret, At all former similar entertainments, none of thr 
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guests, except the military officers, who, in Russia, never quit | 
their regimentals, have been accustomed to appear in court | 
dresses, but the emperor, to give a further testimony of his | 
esteem for his august ally, not only gave orders that all his} 
suite should be in their full dresses, but that they should wear || 
the ribbons of their respective orders; his majesty himself 
and the grand duke displaying the cordon blue. The em-| 
press deigned to open the ball by dancing a polonaise with 
the ambassador. She afterwards granted the same honour to 
the ambassadors of England and Austria. Her majesty sub-, 
sequently condescended totake the Baron de Bourgoing for 
her partner ina French contra-dance. At one o'clock the 
supper tables, sumptuously spread for two hundred persons, 
were displayed. That destined for the empress was distinct 
from the rest, and laid for sixteen persons, including Prince | 
Albert, the ambassadors and ambassadresses of England and | 
Austria, the ladies of honour, and the ladies of the chiet digni- | 
taries of the empire. A similar table was reserved for the 
emperor, but his majesty declined taking his seat, preferring | 
his usual custom of making a tour of the rooms, and address- 
ing himself with gracious condescension to the company. 
Towards the end of the supper, his majesty went up to the 
empress, and calling the Duke de Montemart, filled a glass of 
champagne and drank, in the most delicate and flattering terms, 
to the health of the king of France, in which he was juined 
by the empress and Prince Albert. After sapper, dancing |, 
was resumed. The emperor, empress, and Prince Albert, re- 
tired at three o'clock. The next morning, the ambassador 
being on horseback by the side of the emperor, when viewing 
the entrance into the city of a brigade of infantry of the guard, 
his majesty repeated the expressions of the satisfaction he 
had felt in being the guest of him whom he had received in 
his tent beyond the Danube, and on the borders of the Black 
English paper 


sea 





THE QUILTING, 
rhe day is set, the ladies met, 
And at the frame are seated ; 
In order placed they work in haste 
To get the quilt completed. 
While fingers fly, their tongues they ply 
And antnate their labours, 
By counting beaux, discussing clothes, 
Or talking of their neighbours. 
Dear, what a pretty frock you've on— 
“Tim very glad you like it ;” 
I'm told that Miss Micomicon 
Don't speak to Mr. Micate ;” 
i saw Miss Bell the other day, 
Young Green's new gig adorning 
What keeps your sister Ann away ! 
She went to town this morning.” 


Tis time to roll’—* my needle’s brok: 

“So Martin's stock is selling ;” 
Louisa’s wedding gown’'s bespoke, 

“Lend me your scissors, Ellen ;° 
‘That match will never come about 

Now don't fly ina passion ;’ 
Hair puffs they say are going out, 
* Yes, curls are all the fashion 


Fhe quilt is done, the tea begun 
The beaux are all collecting : 
Phe table's cleared, the music hear 
His partner each selecting. 
the merry band in order stand, 
The dance begins with vigour 
\nd rapid feet the measure beat 

And trip the mazy figure. 


Unheeded fly the minutes by, 
Old time himself seems dancui 
Fill night’s dull eve is oped to spy 
The steps of morn advancing 
Then closely stowed, to each abouk 
The carriages go tilting; 
And many a dream lias for its then, 
‘he pleasures of the quilting 


i 


' 
‘ 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE, 


Fle marquis of Hertford is likely to come into possession | their excellence and purity of character, and well known as , 


tf a very large property in a rather singular manner. Just 
after his birth arich old gentleman, residing in the neighbour- 
ood, was making a settlement of property by entail, when, ! 
it being necessary to insert the name of some person as re- 
mainder, he directed that of the above nobleman, whose birth 
he had just seen announced in the newspapers, to be written 
jown. Atthattime there were so many intervening claimants 
that no one supposed there was the slightest probability of 
the property falling to the remainder; but all are now dead, 
except one; and there is, according to present appearances, 
‘ittle doubt of the noble marquis eventually receiving a very | 


Farge accession fo his already immense fortune. Brighton Gazette. 


acts of kindness, are unpardonably remiss. 


) plaints. 


-of Providence 


Ztr Subscribers who intend to remove on the first of 


Mav, will please leave early notification at the office of publi- | 
. ' 


cation. 


Association to aid industrious females.—It is matter of 
serious doubt if, in the whole range of society, a class can be 
found whose services are so ill requited as those of labouring 
females. To this iniquitous and cruel habit may be traced un- 
numbered misfortunes and many grievous vices. This compa- 
ratively helpless portion of the human family, many of whom 
have seen better days, and some have enjoved affluence, are al 
most daily exposed to privations and sufferings which the 
rougher sex disregaid, and to which a large portion of their 
own, especially those who have it in their power to assist 
others, but who are either too proud or too slothful to exercise 
In this respect 





we make no reservation in saying, that an awful sin lies at 
the doors of some of us. The duty which it is our lot to per 
form has afforded us many, very many opportunities of being 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the truth. People do 
not reflect, that in the organization ef society, and more par 


| ticularly in the distribution of its rewards and benefices, the 


female voice is seldom heard; for it is not in their province to 


t 
t 


be clamorous, nor is it in their nature to utter many com 
3ut we must be permitted tosay, that we have often 
surveyed with astonishment, not unmingled with emotions of 
indignation and pity, the evidence of these things in the tear 
that trickled on the widow’s cheek, or that started into the 
eye of youth and beauty, when their stinted compensation 
was placed in their hands, very frequently wholly madequate 
tothe humblest demands ; this, too, after a week's patient la 
bour. We feel well assured, that of the many thousands of 


females who are compelled to support themselves by persever 


+ ing industry —allowing for losses, sickness, and detentions— 


their stipend would not xceed, on the average, a dollar and a 
half to each; and ina multitude of cases, let it be remember 
What kind of a« 

ations or sustenance can be procured by such slender 


ed, this comprises widows with children 
} 


i 


comimnoc 


' means we pretend not to determine ; but thus much we say 


that we view it as a stain on the community, and that it ought 
to be removed, by the prompt and energetic action of thos 
who have the ability to do it 
none the less strong, when it is known that some of those 
who now suffer the extremes of poverty were once enabled to 
put on as lofty a mien as others who would now, perhaps, re- 
gard them with disdain. But let none of us so far forget our 
selves as to offer insult to these who suffer under the decrees 
The least observation will show to anv on 
the constant mutability of all human things; and that riche 
take to themscires wings and flee away 

We had thought that these remarks would not be deemed 
impertinent as introductory to the important object we have mn 
view, and that is, to call the attention of our fair readers to a 
plan which we hope may prove successful, of making a vigor 
ous effort to bring about a reformation inthe harsh custonis of 
society, Which deprive worthy and industrious feimales, most 
of whom are orphans or widows, of a fair and just reward for 
their labour. How can it be expected that the morals of such 


persons should continue uncontaminated, when 


themselves the victims of fixed and flagrant oppression ! Is it 
wonderful that some should go astray? 


that we daily witness, under circumstances 


Or is it not much 
more woudertul, 
. the most exemplary and irreproachable con 


all of us too prone to cast ur kind fl 


of such severity 
duct? We 

for slight abt 
der the mfluence of similar causes we might hav 


are reflections 


rrations from the strict line of duty, when un 


shown even 





less selfcommand 
rhe association here referred to was suggested by a gent 


{ man trom Philadelphia, long distinguished for his noble and 
generous feelings, not less than for his enlightened views and 


eminent usefulness. A number of ladies, conspicuous for 
the ornaments of society, have, as we understand, most com 
mendably resolved to put their spirits into this magnanimous 
scheme, and push it to its consummation. Here, indeed, is a 
field for splendid action, and for the exercise of the ne 
virtues ; and the appeal is made toevery generous and sympa 
thetic heart, to unite in the good work, and extend to it all the 
aid that means, either liberal or humble, can be made to pro- 
duce. We conclude by asking the reader's attention to the 
following summary, copied from a collection of valuable es- 


blest 


says, recently published in Philadelphia, on this interesting’ 


subject 
From a full view of the question. and a careful examina- 


And the incentive ought to be 


they feels 


33 


|fion of the lists of subscribers to the different benevolent in 
| stitutions, I tec) warranted in stating— 

* That they derive but a slender portion of their support 
jfrom the wealthiest part of our citizens. 
“That their support is chiefly derived from the middle 
|classes of society, and bears but a very small portion to the 








wealth and population of the city, or to the claims of distress,* 

“ That the idea that every person, able and willing to work, 
can procure employment, ts radically wrong—as there ar 
great numbers of persons of both sexes, particularly females, 
)who eagerly seek work, and cannot find employment 


| “That the charge so frequently alleged against the poor, 
that their distress and wretchedness arises from their idleness 
and worthlessness, however true as to a small proportion of 
ithem, 1s utterly destitute of foundation as regards the majority 

“That it is impossible for a woman dependent on her nee 
idle, and emploved on coarse work, and also for a spooler, 
jWhen encumbered with children, or even without, to support 


human nature by the miserable wages they receive—and in 
many cases the wages of males are reduced so low as to ren 
jder it unpossible for a man with a family to lay by any provi 
jsion for times of sickness or want of employment, 

“That it is a great error to suppose our charitable societie 
1 for they produce a con 
trary eflect in almost every case, by preventing the depression 


' 
encourage idleness and profligaey ; 


jand ruin, and consequent degradation, of the poor 


“That if each of our wealthy individuals subseribed to ali 


of them, it would be but a very slender sacrifice for the publr 
good, and bear a small proportion to the claims of society on 
hin 


That the 


of what is earned | 


low rate of temale wag not more than one 


third 


tole 


y men for simular work, is diseredita 


to human nature- pernicious to the best interests of so 


{clety—a fertile source of misery, immorality and profligacy= 
ind loudly calls for a remedy 


‘That the provident, and all other societies Which give em 


ployment to the poor, ought to pay adequate wages, so as t 


seta proper example to individuals—and, so far as regards 


the | 


slurts and pantaloons, tha t ought to he raised at 
once to eighteen cents 
Phat unless they adopt this pla 
j flict nearly as much injury as they confer benefit 
Chat t the 


Which the seamstresses, spinner 
1 


w one sumilar, they in 


a reformation © horrible oppression under 


spoolers, &c. groan, cannot 
ibe hoped for, unless ladies will come forward with decision, 
and use their influence to rescue their sex from the prostrate 
situation in Which those untortunate women are placed 
‘That it would be misplaced delicacy or timidity whieh 


should induce them to hesitate inthe performance of so pare 


jmount an act of justice 
Birth j of ¢ —An imteresting discovery ha 
lately heen made at Genoa, which seems finally to fix upon 


glory of having given birth toChristopher Colum 


that city the ¢ 
bus. An original letter has been found in the archives of the 
old bank of St 


ited Seville, April 


George, addressed to the magistrate of St 
2, 152; the obje et of which 


and d ~ 
Don Diego, to devote one-tenth of his in 


» direct h 


, Creorge 


ist Is sol 


come to the diminution of the tax on corm, wine, and other 


necessities of lite in the city of Genoa; a practice which was 
it that period not uncommon among the wealthy mhabitants 
of that eit 

Vudame Le —It is stated in the Paris papers, that 
Madame Lebrun, the celebrated painter lately gave a fancy 
ball, which was attended by persons of all nations remarkable 


in science, arts, and literature. Madame Lebrun, still the 
gayest of the gay, is upwards of eighty years of age 

Infallidle cure f pped lips.—Dissolve a lump of bees 
Wax in a small quantity of sweet ol over a candle; let it cool 
and it is ready tor tse Rubbing it warm on the bps two or 


will eflect a ¢ ny lete cure 


three times 
Legal p ’ the arising out of White and 
Metcalf’ bankruptey, Mr. Sergeant Russell stated that the 
‘brief contained fitteen thousand folios! And in the trial at 


bar, Mr. H. Brougham’s documents weighed three quarters of 


—In cum 


iton! 


wes who are heavily taxed tor the re 
roumerncal proportion. tf mean physitaas 
lidependently of their contributions to charitable mstitutions, which are 

iberal as those of any other clas, the value of the gratuitous services 
they render 1s probably equal im amount to the contmbutions of all the 
rest of our citizens. They attend the dispensaries, the alme-house, and 
the hospital, gratue—and never, I believe, refuse when called on to attend 
the poor, who have no means of payment, and from whom they would 
not receive it. T are phy janes un this city, Whose contributions in 
this Way amount to one or two thousand dollars per annum. This is not 
all. Moved by the distres# of the poorer patients, they frequently ¢upply 
them with mon rarebace ne 


zet 











iC 


food nnd medic 
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THE SWABIAN BEGGAR'S SONG. 
COMPOSED BY VON WEBER. 
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SECOND VBASE.. 


And when the day is done 
Good cheer surrounding, 

Oh, then, how ripe for fun, 
Through the dance bounding 


Pledge we, &, 





THIRD VERSE, 


We lve moat royally, 
No rute we own, sir; 

For we, like kings, obey 
Our will alone, sir 


Pledge me, & 














sumption is vain, for however long has been our acquaintance | rapid have been the advances of science, how glorious and 

with even the simplest and least intricate configurations of}/magnificent her spoils! The ancients exulted in view of thei: 

anatomical acquirements, but the researches of Hervey, Hun- 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore of structure or design, of which we are ignorant. What then |/ter and other kindred spirits have demonstrated that the super 
lhe pomp of groves, the gorniture of fields, ‘ id - . : 

O how canst thea renounce !— Beattie must he our knowledge of those more complex systems, as||structure of their knowledge was based on ignorance—on the 

for instance, our own bodies, if so imperfect with regard to'/frail foundation of idle hypothesis and unwarranted theories 


FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


© how capet thou renounce the boundless store . 
Of charms that nature to her votary yields ! matter, We may still be assured that there is some latent beauty 





In our last we spoke of ignorance as being one cause of the 
uanitested disregard to the beauties of nature. To this we|/the most plain objects? Look at that fair hand, glancing like | feebly supported by a few isolated and unimportant facts. The 


nay add familiarity as promoting the same result, meaning!/a form of ight amidst the keys of the piano. You see no jancients talked knowingly of astronomy, and fromtheir high 


thereby, the long continued yet comparatively superficial ac-|| thing strange to admire; nothing but what you have beheld a) Watch-towers held nightly observation of the planets, and gave 
juaintance with the objects around us. In the pride of hu-|/thousand times before; and therefore you regard it with a |names to the constellations ; but it remained for Newton to 
explode the false teachings of the Chaldean astrologer—de 





nan intellect we survey the forms of the landscape with|/listless attention. Perhaps the car is pleased with the sweet | 
which we have been conversant from our infancy, and conceive} notes of the ritonella which its Ariel touch awakens ; but the |} v« lope in light and beauty the mysteries of sphere-motion, 
Yet ts there more of mys- land emblazon his own name for ever, as with the countless 


that we are acquainted with all their beauties, modes of ex-|/eve is not fascinated by the view. 
junfading stars, on the broad tablet of the whole heavens. Onex 


stence, and combinations of elements, and regard them as}|terious beauty—more of the cunning of an inscrutable intelli 
incapable of aflording us any further gratification distinct!) gence in that little member than is “dreamt of,” perchance, i}men discoursed of the elements as if they had mastered every 
from the associations connected with them. The trees we;/in anangel’s “ philosophy.” Suppose for a moment it should fact in relation totheirqualities and modifications, but modern 
planted in our childhood have grown up with us—we saw) become transparent as ice—that you were permitted to trace jchemistry, like another Columbus, has discovered new world: 
them in the twig—we have marked their developement—j/the purple current through its innumerable canals, all pellucid || beyond the ultima thule of ancient research. Within a few 
witnessed their changes from season to season, and, as it were, j/as crystal, and grasp the subtleties of the vital principle in its, years by the light of this science alone, man has literally foune 
nated with them from year to year—and is it now possible to} clectric movements amidst the nerves—suppose, in fine, that out inventions that have made 

lerive from them any new pleasure after so long an intimacy ? jjall the secrets of its organization were unveiled to your con: | * Air, flood, and tire, 

We know their species and varieties, their dimensions, elasti-|| prehension, how then would your presumptive knowledge of | The vassals of his will.” 


‘ity, and firmness of texture—how can they tterest us further? || the object betore you appear? With what plea could famili |W ith Montgoltier he sweeps fearlessly forth to disport humse!: 


. ‘se e ~* . . c aces 1 » —_— 7 l S; " s 
But pause a moment. Have we remarked their diversity of larity palliate your manifest iynorance? Within the superficies |!" the high places of the air—with Franklin he disarms the 
jlightnings of heaven—with Davy he clothes himself in powe: 





form—their free, yet chaste proportions—their mnvariable ad lof a few square inches which encloses that delicate hand, 


i} 


herence to the line of beauty in all their wild exuberant un) what unthought-of and amazing wonders present themselves | {rom the 
foldings—theirclegance of motion when waved by the breeze, |!to your delighted gaze! As your eye pierces the glossy in- |triumphantly mocks at the opposing stubbornness of wind 
wt tossed by the tempest? Have we learned all the seerets of!! teguments which infold the various parts, you now discover || 4" 
‘heir living laboratories, by which, in the same garden and |/that its dazzling whiteness and svlph-like grace of motion are 
rom the same so'l, the fir has secreted its healthful balsam, || but fractions of its sum of beauties, when its nice adjustments, 
the upas its deadly poison, and the maple its honied sap | its dexterous compactions, its regular and solemn pulse strokes, | revelation, but to the deeper perspicacity manifested by lates 
Have we discovered the looms which have woven for the white |{its devious windings of vessels, and imperceptible attenuations | ze 1 their observance of creation. Nor will nature be of 


birch its perfumed and velvet mantle, and for the oak its rude || of nerves, its elegant curvatures of museles, and free mobility ,| fended at the growing inquisition of her works, if mghtly and 
reverently conducted. On the other hand, the closer th: 


trodden minerals of the earth, and with Fulton he 


d waves 
The cause of this new a qutsition of knowledge to the 


world is not a mystery. It is not to be traced to any recent 


vnd shaggy doublet?) If not, here then are subjects for re | 


of every point, are not taken into account 
flection and research; and here the opportunities for seeking | We apprehend that, by the thoughtlessness of familiarity, 


scrutiny, the higher will be her satisfaction, for assured of hey 
he gratitications which accompany therm When (roth and na-}we are thus [lulled mito inattention and comparative indiffer || perfections, she knows that every new discovery of the search 
ure are the objects | nee to nearly all other outward objects. We are too apt toller after truth not only tends to exalt and aggrandize his mind 
| eis agen : | une bie hourtt. anil eniichien tis wre ¢ 
I} sooth our ambition for knowledge with the mastery of exterior] UUt to Umprove his heart, and enlighten him more and mor 


2 s HI . ~atnese ok 4 @ rolen - . - 
}appearances, without grasping for prouder triumphs. But!|!" the greatness, glory, and tender benevolence of their com 
mon Author Proret 


The fact is, that the human mind, ever active and excur 
sive, cannot with a good grace endure close and continued ap-| 
plication, It is too proud and too jealous of its liberties to be, this was not the philosophy of Bacon. He taught curiosity; 

¢ ; } {| Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising ever: 
knowledge. Novelty may for awhile hold it to one object, || the surface of truth, but to plunge deeper and still deeper ito} ee we G2 
but the gloss is evanescent, the delicate frost-work disappears ; lits hidden recesses, for the rich pearls and diamonds that he! 
und curiosity soon satisfied if not satiated, breaks away in|} buried there. He taught that the mind's eye was not to be} escuex Fr. BObRIS: BDITOR AND FeOPEERTOS: 
pursuit of other wonders and other investigations. Thus is | filled with the “show of things” alone, but with the substan- 


: « ; . 
severely tasked, even by its high and grasping ambition for j Hot to remam satisfied with the straws and bubbles afloat on 
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it led on by an insatiable thirst for novelty to the remotest obj tal and abiding realties also. And despite its love of ease—|{ | "Ann streots.—Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advar 
jects, deeming that those which are near and of every-day || Its pride of wisdom, and its instability of purpose, how richly 
rereeption contain nothing new or interestiug This pre-'| has the world profited by his instruction and example. How . SEYMOUR, PRINTER, ‘ON-STREET 
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